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To the Trustees of Corcoran Museum. 


Washington. 
Dear Sir: 


We beg to enclose a re-print from the New York Sun 


of May, 1st, 1887, describing the remarkable collection made by Mon. 
SPITZER, of Paris, during the last fifty years.- The article, although 
giving a comprehensive idea of the value and artistic character of the 
collection, omits to mention a number of important examples and pieces 
that were added by Spitzer during the last three years, and now after 
his death the collection is to be sold, as per will, viz.- If not sold 
in bulk as the "Spitzer Collection" it will be sold in sessions cover 
ing a period of ten years. 


As this important event in the Art world is likely to inter¬ 


est you, we take the liberty of advising you that it is proposed to 
secure this grand gathering of European Art treasures for America, by 
receiving individual subscriptions from amateurs and the different mu¬ 
seums here, who can, by subscribing at the outset specify to which 
particular class of objects they would lay claim, (at the Experts 
valuation appointed by order of the French Government and the adminis¬ 
trator.) Among those who have signified subscribing we may name Mr. 
Henry G. Marquand, of New York. 


It is suggested to exhibit the collection on arrival for a 


period to be determined later by the subscribers. The first object 
to be accomplished is to secure the collection for this country, which 
must be done soon as several large offers have already been submitted 
to the heirs; therefore your participation in this matter would be of 
inestimable importance. 


Our Mr. Getz, to whom this matter was intrusted from Paris, 


can give you all further details and particulars, and would be pleased 
to call upon you if so desired. 


We are, sir, 

Very respectfully yours 


Dictated by J.G. 






THE SPiTZER COLLECTION.—THE PRINCE OF WALES 
VALUES IT AT $4,000,000. 


IT IS NOT OFFERED FOR SALE, BUT SHOULD BE BOUGHT FOR THE 
UNITED STATES. 


(From the New York Sun , Sunday , May 1st , 1887. 


Paris, April 21.—The tendency of the American millionaire seems more and more to 
be the collection of works of art. Like the French financiers of the 18th century, their 
joy and pride is to surround themselves with fine manifestations of art in all its forms. 
For a long time the taste of the American amateur seemed to be confined to modern pictures 
and Oriental porcelain. Quite recently the French industrial arts of the eighteenth century 
have won a turn of favor. There may be found even a number of amateurs of renaissance 
art, and, were the period better known, I have no doubt that Americans would vie with 
the Rothschilds and other European collectors in their zeal to acquire fine specimens of 
these wonderful arts of the middle ages and of the renaissance, which have been rescued 
from oblivion for the greater joy of us moderns by antiquarians like Revoil, du Summerard, 
Sauvageot, Soltykoff, and Basilewsky, whose collections are now the ornament of the 
great museums of the Louvre, Cluny, the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, and so forth. 

I will ask the reader to-day to accompany me in a cursory visit to the most complete 
collection of mediaeval and renaissance art yet made, and which, though famous among 
specialists, is unknown to the public—I mean the collection formed by M. Spitzer in his 
museum-mansion in the Rue Villejust in Paris. 


A SUCCESSFUL COLLECTION. 

M. Spitzer is an Austrian ; he was born in Vienna, with the soul of a collector, and at 
the age of 18 he was already buying pictures and studying the masterpieces of painting 
and engraving in the Belvedere and the Albertina galleries. His first operation was the 
purchase of an “ Annunciation ” by Albert Durer for $10, and the sale of the same to a 
London dealer for $7,500. At the same time he sold on commission the greater part of 
the collection of objects of art of Prince Colato of Vienna, and found himself thus estab¬ 
lished as a dealer and expert, and proceeded to operate on a large scale at Vienna, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Berlin, London, and Paris, where he settled in 1852, and began to make his 
private collection, his idea being to form an encyclopaedia of specimens of the art of the 
middle ages and of the renaissance. Mr. Spitzer laid out his programme methodically, 
gradually filled in heads and categories, choosing always the finest specimens he could 
find, and replacing inferior objects for better ones as occasion allowed. Finally when 
this king of curiosity dealers had made his fortune and was able to retire from business 
he built a palace for his treasures, arranged them by classes and families, and now he is 
employing the evening of his life in preparing a sumptuous illustrated catalogue in five 
folio volumes which will be a lasting souvenir of his more than thirty years of collecting 
efforts. 

A PALACE MUSEUM. 


The Spitzer house is veritably a palace, at once a handsome and commodious dwelling 
and a spacious museum. A broad staircase, hung with tapestries, leads to the first floor, 
and there stops, for the house counts only two lofty flats. At the head of the staircase to the 
right is the study, an immense hall, twenty-three feet high, which is a museum in itself, 
although it is at the same time a living room. The windows are filled in with rare stained 
glass ; the monumental chimney piece of Tonnerre stone, carved as it were with the finest 
marble, is a masterpiece of renaissance art, coming from the historical chateau of Arney- 
le-Duc : around the walls are carved French, Italian, and Spanish cabinets and dressers, 
many inlaid with engraved ivory, ; wonderful nielle caskets, renaissance bronzes, arms, 
ivories and pictures : while on the walls are hung seven pictures in tapestry, woven in silk 
and gold thread, Flemish work of the fifteenth century, that golden age of tapestry, 
when the woven image surpassed in universality the art of painting and fresco, and repro¬ 
duced every scene, sentiment, and idea of contemporary society. These tapestries have 
not their equal in any public or private collection, as has been recently pointed out by 
M. Eug. Muntz, in his work “ La Tapisserie.” 

But let us cross the landing and enter the museum proper, which consists of a series of 
rooms occupying three sides of a square. It would require weeks and weeks to examine 
carefully the 3,000 objects in this museum, and the utmost I can do is to give a general 
idea of the nature of the objects, and to call attention to a dozen peculiar marvels. The 
Spitzer collection comprises twenty principal series of objects which sum up and exemplify 
the industrial or applied arts of the middle ages and the renaissance, to wit: 


Ecclesiastical and usual Goldsmith’s work. 
Jewelry and precious materials. 

Enamels. 

Glass. 

Ivory. 

Manuscripts. 

Tapestry. 

Stuffs and textile fabrics. 

Carved wood and furniture. 

Paintings. 


Colored wax work. 

Faiences. 

Leather w’ork 

Bronzes, statues, and medals. 
Dinanderie. 

Marbles. 

Arms. 

Ironwork and cutlery. 

Clocks and watches. 
Mathematical instruments. 






The first room is full of fine renaissance work, including over 150 specimens of Limoges 
enamels, covering the whole history of French enamel in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies. 

WONDERFUL IRON WORK. 

Here are locks and keys of wrought iron, chased, damascened, and otherwise worked as 
if the material were as soft as ivory. One wrought iron lock represents Adam and Eve 
standing on each side of the tree of knowledge, around whose trunk is wound the serpent. 
The figures are in high relief ; the tree with its branches stands out in the round from the 
tracery background of the lock, and seek as they will the modern smiths cannot discover 
the secret of its fabrication. Another iron lock has three compartments in the form of a 
triptych, and, on a background of Gothic open-work tracery, are figures in high relief and 
almost in the round. In the middle compartment at the top is God with at each side an 
angel ; below is Christ and the Virgin Mary, and below them are souls climbing up to 
heaven or being flung down to hell by attendant devils. In the compartment on the left 
Peter carrying his key, and, aided by two debonnaire angels, is letting souls into Paradise, 
patting the timid on the head encouragingly. In the right-hand compartment we see hell 
tire, and quaint devils with long tails prodding unhappy souls and pushing them down 
into the sea of burning brimstone. On this lock there are nearly forty figures, each about 
two inches high, and most delicately wrought. The lock is about 9 inches high, each of 
the side compartments four inches broad, and the central panel six inches broad. The 
value of such a piece of work as this cannot be estimated. In this same room there is a 
glass case containing some fifty pieces of Pallisy ware ornamented in colored relief ; rustic 
pieces, ornamented with reptiles, shells and leaves ; figure pieces, mottled dishes, statuettes, 
and all varieties of the work of Palissy, now so rare and costly. When Sauvageot bought 
Palissy ware fifty years ago, he never paid more than $5 for a specimen, and that, too, on 
condition of its being intact. In public sales nowadays fine pieces of real Palissy fetch as 
much as $4,000 and $5,000. 

IVORY CARVINGS. 

In succeeding rooms we see collections of ivory carvings, ecclesiastical ornaments, 
shrines, reliquaries, crucifixes, which carry us away back into the middle ages, and suggest 
many obscure questions. These golden shrines enriched with enamel, are they of French 
or of Rhenish origin ? Was this crozier made at Limoges or at Cologne ? So, too, with the 
ivories, of which there are upward of a hundred choice pieces, ranging from Byzantine 
saints down to the mirror cases of the fine ladies of the sixteenth century. The amateurs 
disagree as to origin, and Germany shares with France the benefit of the doubt. Here 
the effigy of Pieter Vischer of Nuremburg, cast in bronze by himself, with his big boots 
and his leather apron, presides over the collection of carved wood, gold and silver plate 
and ornaments, tazzas, aiguieres, clocks, watches, and other wonderful objects made in 
the sixteenth century by the famous artists of Augeburg and Nuremburg. In the next 
room, a sanctuary of gold and marble, are displayed various treasures of the Italian 
renaissence, bronzes from Padua and Florence, bronze medallions, precious manuscripts, 
jewelry, fine stones mounted in gold or vermeil, rock crystal, agate, lapislazuli, and other 
coupes in rich mounts, Venetian enamels, &c. Then comes a gallery containing on one 
side a collection of Arab, Persian and European glass, and, on the other, 130 chosen pieces 
of the famous Italian pottery of Urbino, Gubbio, Caffagiuolo, Faenza, each piece worth 
from one to two thousand dollars. This collection of Italian faience is a model set. 

SPECIMENS OF ANCIENT ARMOR. 

The last room—excepting the downstairs rooms, are devoted to textile fabrics, mathe¬ 
matical instruments, and Flanders qres , each unique in completeness and fineness of 
specimens—is a magnificent gallery, 60 feet long and 25 feet wide, lighted by twelve 
enormous old stained glass windows and guarded by twenty knights in armor, while the 
walls are hung with tapestries of the time of Francois I. and adorned with panoplies of 
arms and a cornice of helmets. This gallery contains six hundred specimens of arms, 
armor, and trappings, illustrating the art of the armorer and the art of war from the four¬ 
teenth to the sixteenth century, each specimen having been chosen as a document, and, 
above all, as a work of art. 

BEWILDERING CLOCKS. 

If we now go back upon our steps in some little detail, we are simply bewildered by the 
complex and varied interest of each section of this collection, which is so rich in lessons of 
form, ornament, and constructive composition. It is in vain that one reads about works 
of art ; it is in vain that one examines more or less graphic reproductions ; in order that 
the impression received may be truly edifying, we must see the objects themselves. And 
for this reason we must applaud the increase of the number of American amateurs, and 
surround with respect and encouragement all public-spirited citizens who spend their 
wealth in forming collections which will ultimately become public property. America 
needs museums ; artists and artizans need to have the masterpieces of the past under their 
eyes, not so much as models to copy, but as monuments in the spirit of whose creators 
they ought to work. I imagine that if the Metropolitan Museum of New York possessed 
a collection of renaissence clocks such as exists in the Spitzer galleries, or such as were 
formed by the late Prince Soltykoff, our eyes would not be irritated by timepieces in the 
form and resemblance of a steam hammer or a torpedo boat. A clock maker who had seen 
the elegance of shape and the beauty of ornamentation, the sculpture, the chisseling, and 
engraving of the work of the artist horloqeurs of the time of P'rancois I., would not dare 
to produce such abominations as now defile the market. But enough of pessimist reflect¬ 
ions ; let us resume our hasty walk through the Spitzer museum. 

The Spitzer collection of carved ivory is very choice and historically complete, beginning 


as it does, with some Byzantine consular, ritual plaques and medallions as old as the fifth 
and sixth centuries A.D., and comprising fine specimens of the art of the tenth to the 
fifteenth century. There are beautifully carved combs, mirror cases, caskets, statuettes, 
pastoral staffs, croziers, crucifixes, and numbers of diptychs and triptychs, or portable 
' chapels, of vSpanish, Italian, German and French origin. As Christianity spread over 
Western Europe, Ivory came to be more and more used, especially for the decoration of 
ecclesiastic furniture, covers of books, and reliquaries. Pyxes or boxes for holding the 
consecrated wafers, retables, or moveable screens to be placed upon altars, holy water 
buckets, episcopal combs, and the like were all made out of ivory, exquisitely carved in 
relief with Scriptural scenes. One of the Spitzer ivory diptychs, about eighteen inches 
high, has over sixty figures carved in relief on its two leaves, and cost its present owner 
$7,500. But, as we have seen, ivory was not reserved strictly to church and pious pur¬ 
poses ; it was adopted to numberless things of common life, such as caskets, combs, sword 
hilts, powder horns, and fancy or grotesque statuettes, which, like the religious statuettes, 
were relieved generally with gold and color, particularly the details of the dress. The 
Spitzer collection boasts one absolutely unique piece of ivory work, it is the front and the 
back of a gala saddle which evidently belonged at some time to one of the Kings of Sicily 
and Aragon. The back piece is decorated with a high relief representing about thirty 
figures on horseback. The front part, in the form of the fork of a saddle, represents on 
each side an armed knight on horseback in the act of tilting, the whole surrounded by a 
rich gothic border of interlaced branches and foliage, peopled with men and strange animals 
This extraordinary piece of thirteenth century work was brought from Italy by the Paris 
dealer Strauss, and sold by him for $32,000. 

CARVED LEATHER AND BOXWOOD. 

Next after the carved ivory we may mention a collection of objects in carved and colored 
leather, such as caskets, jewel cases, knife cases, book covers. Neither the Louvre nor 
the Cluny museums possess specimens of this kind of work, in which the leather is treated 
precisely as if it were ivory or wood, and incised or carved in low, flat relief, the design 
being heightened by coloring and polishing in parts, and the effect being often extremely 
rich. Still, in the category of arts derived from statuary may be mentioned a remarkable 
and numerous collection of finely carved diptychs, triptychs, combs, caskets, and other 
objects of boxwood, and a series of German boxwood medallions of celebrated personages, 
kings, emperors, scholars, and notably of many members of the celebrated Fugger family 
of bankers. In these little medallions—rarely more than two inches in diameter—the 
microscopic portrait heads are singularly strong and lifelike, the details of costume most 
curious, the character of the heads admirably rendered. The figures are almost invariably 
colored, *and the background remains the natural boxwood. This collection of medallion 
in boxwood has no equivalent as far as my memory goes in any European museum. 

OLD ITALIAN WAXWORK. 

The delicacy of detail achieved by the German artists in their boxwood medallions was 
subsequently rivalled by the ceroplastic artists of the sixteenth century, who have also left 
us a wonderful series of portrait medallions in colored wax. The Italian artists were pecul¬ 
iarly skilful in this waxwork, and the French appear soon to have vied with them, while 
the German boxwood carvers also acquired reputation by working in the new-fashioned 
material. The Spitzer collection of wax effigies of the princes, warriors, wits and beauties 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries contains some magnificent specimens. I note 
particularly an “ Imaige du Scavant Erasme de Rotterdam” working away in his cabinet 
surrounded by his books and papers. This image in colored wax in high relief, is about 
four inches square : Erasmus clad in a black gown with a sable fur collar, and a black cap 
on his head, is sitting at his desk writing ; the background is the wall of the room, 
within it two Gothic windows, and on each side the windows a shelf, and on the shelf a 
candlestick and some books, and hanging on the wall a big door key. This minature wax 
sculpture, with its variety of color and its absolute sincerity, gives one an impression as 
if one were peeping into Erasmus’s study through a diminishing lens. Another very 
beautiful wax picture in high relief is the portrait of a Venetian or a Florentine patrician 
lady, half length and facing toward the right. The Coiffure and the costume, which 

leaves the breast and arms bare, are ornamented with fine pearls and precious stones, 
just like a similar portrait in the Sauvageot collection in the Louvre. This delicate art 
of sculpture in colored wax, partaking as it does of the arts of the jeweller and of the 
miniature painter, is a sort of reduction of the polychrome statuary of the ancients. 

OBJECTS IN ROCK CRYSTAL. 

Yet other departments of mediaeval and renaissance art in which the Spitzer collection 
is uniquely rich are dinanderie and eglomise glass. The term dinanderie is applied to 
repousse and cast brass hollow ware, so called from the town of Dinant, near Liege 
which was famous as early as the tenth century for this manufacture. Fine pieces espec¬ 
ially of the cast and turned brassware of the middle ages, are very rare and fetch very 
high prices. M. Spitzer has gathered together an extraordinary series of utensils, both 
secular and religious, shaped in the form of strange animals and monsters, which flattered 
the taste of the time. The barbarous word eglomise means a kind of gilding and paint¬ 
ing underneath glass or slabs of rock crystal and showing through, the picture so to speak 
taking the place of the tinfoil in a mirror. There are nearly thirty specimens of this gorge¬ 
ous and curious Italian renaissance work in the Spitzer collection, most of the subjects 
being Scriptural, and the specimens often taking the form of diptychs and triptychs or 
portable altar screens. The gem of the series is a panel of rock crystal eglomise , the 
subject being the adoration of the magi, exquisitely painted in the style of a fine minia¬ 
ture. This panel is set in a rich frame of rock crystal, supported by two twisted columns 



of the same precious material, and surmounted by a group in gold and enamel, represent¬ 
ing St. George mounted on a white horse, in the act of slaying the dragon. The group of 
sculpture, in gold and enamel, is alone a splendid piece of work which might do honor to 
the name of Benvenuto Cellini, while the gold and enamel and jewelled ornamentation of 
the rock-crystal frame, is a master work. This precious and charming object stands about 
fourteen inches high, and is valued by the connoisseurs at $50,000. 

MIDDLE AGE ENAMELS. 

In this very choice collection, where severe weeding out, extending over a period of 
more than thirty years, has gradually banished every mediocre object, it is difficult if not 
fastidious to mention individual pieces and to set them apart as particular gems. Still, 
there are certain objects which are famous among European collectors, who envy their 
possession and look upon them as standards of supreme comparison. Such among the 
Limoges enamels, for instance, are the triptych, by Penicaud I., valued at $10,000, and, 
above all, the masterpiece of Leonard Limosin, who flourished between 1532 and 1574. 
This latter is a large plaque about two and one-half feet high, divided into eight compart¬ 
ments, the subjects of which are the mythological incidents related in the famous “ Quos 
ego ” passage in Virgil’s /Eneid. The enamel is a rendering of the compositions of 
Raphael which have been popularised by the engravings of Mark Antonio. This plaque 
is estimated at $50,000. A rock crystal crucifix, with the figure of Christ executed in 
enamel on gold, is quoted at $15,000. In the ceramic department there are no less than 
seven specimens of the extremely rare Henri II, or Oiron ware, with its elegant nielle 
like decoration incrusted with colored paste in the surface of the object. Only about 
eighty pieces of this Henri II. ware are known to exist, and no two pieces are alike. The 
Louvre and South Kensington possess each five pieces only, and in public sale nowadays- 
the least important specimen of Oiron would fetch $4,000 at least. At the Hamilton sale- 
in 1883, a salt cellar of hexagonal form, with columns and figures of Cupids, the whole 
four inches high, was sold at $4,400. A coupe, similar to the one in the Louvre, four 
inches high by five and a half inches diameter, was bought at the same Hamilton sale by 
M. Spitzer for $6,133, and it is not the finest piece of the kind which he possesses. We 
may safely say that these seven pieces of Oiron ware alone would fetch any day at public- 
auction $40,000. Finally, in the gallery of armor there are sets of immense value, notably 
a suit of richly worked renaissance armor which formerly belonged to Lord Ashburnham, 
who, in order to get money to buy manuscripts, which was his favorite hobby, sold it to* 
the London dealer Davis for $15 000. Davis offered it to Sir Richard Wallace for 
$100,000. “ You are mad,” said Sir Richard, “ I cannot pay any such price. I will give 

you $75,000 for the suit. Davis refused, but offered a compromise. Sir Richard at that 
time was engaged in a lawsuit against his co-heirs to the Hertford property, on the gain¬ 
ing of which case his colossal fortune depended. So Davis said : “ Sir Richard, if you lose 
your lawsuit I will let you have the armor for $75,000 ; but if you gain your case you shall 
pay me $100,000. Subsequently the armor got somewhat damaged in the Pantechnicon 
fire, where the arm coverings or brassieres , were spoilt. Sir Richard then sold the armor 
to M. Spitzer. Another splendid and interesting set of armor is that of the Earl of Essex, 
the favorite of Queen Elizabeth, the ornamentation of which is varied with the monogram 
E. E. (Essex and Elizabeth,), surmounted by a royal crown. 

ALL WORTH FIVE MILLION DOLLARS. 

As for giving a general estimation of the Spitzer collection, the task is not easy. Its 
value is of two kinds, intrinsic and implicit. You may go into a jeweller’s shop here and 
there and buy a fine pearl for two or three thousand dollars ; but a whole series of such fine 
pearls formed into a splendid necklace, would acquire an additional value from the fact of 
their being assembled together. So, too, a collection like that of M. Spitzer which is the 
result of thirty years of careful and reasoned selection, pursued always in view of one and 
the same end, namely, the formation of a complete series of the choicest specimens of the 
various industrial arts of the middle ages and the renaissence. A man who had unlimited 
means could not go into the market and buy within a fixed period, and one by one, objects; 
of equivalent worth and merit to those in the Spitzer galleries, because such objects are 
not for sale. It requires a combination of happy circumstances to form such a collection; 
it requires time, knowledge, persistency of purpose, and the favor of fortune and chance. 
Nevertheless, a kind of current estimate is made of such collections ; European connoiss¬ 
eurs who are familiar with the Spitzer treasures, and who are acquainted with the prices; 
which rare curios fetch in public and private sales, make their calculations, compare notes, 
and so establish a rough valuation. When the Prince of Wales visited the Spitzer collect 
tion in 1881, he is understood to have made inquiries from experts, and, armed with infor¬ 
mation, thus obtained, he was able to say to his host in an airy and knowing manner: 
“Well, M. Spitzer, I suppose your collection as a whole must be worth at least from 
600,000 to 800,000 pounds sterling” ($4,000,000). This was the current estimate six 
years ago ; but since then a number of precious objects have been added, and I imagine 
M. Spitzer’s own estimate would be about $5,000,000. 

But who can buy such a collection? For that matter is the collection to be bought? 
What will become of it eventually? To these questions I can offer no answer, except so- 
far as to state that if Gambetta had lived, the Spitzer collection would doubtless by this 
time have become the property of the French nation, and the magnificent nucleus of that 
Museum of Decorative Art, which the French are so desirous of forming on the model of 
the English South Kensington Museum. Nowadays, however, French national finances 
will not permit such a purchase. In any case, it would be an eternal pity, not to say a; 
crime against art, if this wonderful collection should be dispersed by the auctioneer’s* 
hammer. Theodore Child. 
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u FJLL SWI^r, 

Tf]e Industrial and Agricultural Ex¬ 
hibition Now Corrjplete, 

This exhib tion in St. Alphonsus ball in 
aid of the Hotel Dieu hospital, is now in 
fulLswing. Tin available space has been 
pretty thor >ujily takrn up by exhibitors. 

In addition to those mentioned last week in 
the Review, Drake & Joyce, furniture 
manufacturer-, have a handsome exhibit. 
Mr. D. W. Mason has decorated a space 
with attractive goods from his store. These 
mercantile exhibits possess the merit of 
being artistically arringod, and add very 
largely to the appearance of the hall. 

The exhibits n of grains, etc., is not 
what it might be, yet every day additions 
are being made. In the hall with the grain, 
etc., P. A. Craig and the Chatham carriage 
werks, represented in Windsor by Mr. J. 
Richardson, have each a very attractive 
exhibit of carriage?, otc., while the Wind¬ 
sor manufactui ing company show iherr 
road carts. 

The work of identifying and ticket'ng 
the pictures in the art gallery is going on 
well. These pictures, as we have said be¬ 
fore, have been brought mostly from Eu¬ 
rope where Dean Wagner visited last sum¬ 
mer. The value and h story of many of 
them were uuk own to the donor. Since 
he determined upon this exhibition Father 
Waguer has 1 een making every effort to 
have the masterpieces identified To this 
end he has employed a New York artist. 
Up to the present the history and identity 
of abuiit fifty have been discovered. No. 1 
in the catalogue, a large representation of 
“The Crucifixion,” i3 400 years old, and 
was painted by Hans Mending, a Dutch ar¬ 
tist of celebrity, F-.-r 200 years this pic¬ 
ture was lost sight of. It was carried from 
! Bruges into Germany, and finally came into 
possession of an Ur^ulinc run at 

Prague. She willed it to Father Wagner 
to assist the Hotel Dieu. From this picture 
Van Dyke copied his crucifixion, mere’y 
transposing the figures at the foot of the 
cross. It is of great value, and is the 
paintec’s masterpiece. Two very old but 
smaller pictures are near the Memling mas¬ 
terpiece. “Mater Dolorosa” and “The 
Crucifixion” by Lesuenr, the French Raph¬ 
ael. N". 4 , “Ecce Home,” is a magnificent 
painting which was in the Vatican at Rome, 
the property of Pope Pius IX. After his 
death it was sold to the Prague cathedral, 
and lately given to Father Wagner. A 
beautiful piece of work is a medallion por¬ 
trait ot Leo. XIII, cut from a pear tree by 
the greatest of living sculptors in wood, 
Schagen, of Rome. It received the im¬ 
perial prize at Vienna. No sued work has 
ever before b^en brought to America. 
“Crowning Mary in Heaven,” by Albert 
Durer,” of the 15 th century, is a master¬ 
piece, and is valued highly. These of 
course are but a few of the many magnifi¬ 
cent paintings on exhibition. Father Wag¬ 
ner has kept good his promise to exhibit 
the finest collection of paintings eyer se<?n 
in the country. The exhibition Will con¬ 
tinue during October, 

EXHIBITION NOTES 

Rev, Father Flannery of St. Thomas, 
was a visitor to the exhibition Wednes¬ 
day last. 

f The school children are being admitted 
free this week. 

The arrangement of all the exhibits and 
of the pictures is very tasteful and pleas¬ 
ing. Even common p’ace articles are given 
an attractive appearance by the showy way 
in which they are arranged. 

The advance made of late years in crayon 
portrait work is shown in the portraits ex¬ 
hibited by Mrs. Estelle Bucey, of Detroit. 

Tne catalogue of the art gallery is being 
l prepared as rapidly as the pictures are 
L identified by a New York artist. He iden- 
n tifies them by means of photographs sent 

[ k im - 

f Bishop Foley of Detroit, visited the 
l exhibition Tuesday last and the at- 
[ tendance was large. A pleasant feature of 
I the program was a broom drill by 30 young 
1 ladies under the direction of Captain Fox. 

L Bishop Foley, in a brief address, epoka 
highly of Dean Wagmer’s work. 











A GREAT BABBEOUE. 


Fowler Bros’. Great Pork Packing Estab-I 
lishment in Flames. 


THOUSANDS OF HOGS CREMATED. 

A Sunday s Chicago despatch says: 
Fowler Brothers’ packing house at the I 
stock yards was damaged by fire this 
morniDg to the amount cf $700,000. The 
fire originated at 1.S0 o’clock in the packing 
room or the engine room adjoining. The 
cause of the fire is unknown. The firemen | 
worked against obstacles from the start. 
Water had little effect on the grease- 
soaked floors, and the fire soon reached the 
tank room, where 32 tanks of lard were 
located. These exploded one after another 
with loud reports, and the boiling lard fed | 
the flames, which burned more fiercely. 
The heat was so intense that the j 
firemen were compelled to work at 
distance. The packing room was about 50 I 
by 150 feet, and the whole interior was 
blazing when the firemen reached the 
Beene. The flames spread to the cooling 
room adjoining. In this room were 6,689 
carcaseB of hogs freezing, and they burned 
like oil. Water was now useless in fighting | 
the fire. The roof fell in about two hours I 
after the fire started, and the fire became 
more furious. The blaze lighted up the | 
entire heavens. Scores of firemen were j 
directing a hundred streams of water into 
the burning acres of lard and meat with 
no effect. About this time the flames 
reached a lot of saltpetre stored above the 
packing room, and the fumes from the 
burning chemical were awful. It stifled | 
the men and made them retreat. It I 
entered the nostrils and eyes and almost 
made the men wild with pain. The J 
atmosphere was saturated with it. At 6 j 
o'clock it was seen to be impossible to 
extinguish the burning pork, and water 
was thrown on it to keep the fire down as I 
much as possible. It will have to burn 
itself out, and it will probably be two ] 
days yet before it is entirely ex- 
tinguished. In the basement of the I 
entire building was stored an immense | 
amount of salt meat. This caught fire, 
and while the flames were not furious and j 
were prevented from blazing high, they 
still kept eating the Bides, shoulders and 
hams that were placed in solid cords, layer 
on layer. The roof and floors covered the [ 
smouldering meats and kept water from i 
reaohing them. The firemen were busy all 
day, using axes and hammers for removing 
the masses of debris that hindered their 
work. The interior of the building was of 
wood and very inflammable. The cooling 
room waB lined with a foot of sawdust | 
similar to an icehouse. This hindered the ] 
firemen in their work and aided the flames. 
About 1,200 men and 100 girls were em- 
ployed by the company. The loss is I 
entirely covered by insurance, mostly in 
foreign companies. The plant was insured 
for $1,500,000. The less is divided about 
as follows : $125,000 on machinery, $75,000 
on dressed hogs, $500,000 on sides, hams 
and shoulders packed in the cellars. While | 
a part of the buildings are totally destroyed, 
the loss is small because the buildings J 
were cheaply constructed. The tank build- I 
ing and the killing house are entirely de¬ 
stroyed and warehouses E and K were 
badly damaged. The exact amount of the I 
loss will depend upon the amount of meats I 
stored in the building and destroyed. The | 
company conducting this business is com¬ 
posed of Englishmen. It has been known 
as the Anglo-American Paoking Company. 
Recently a new company was formed, to be | 
known as Fowler Brothers (limited), with 
a capital Btock of over $3,50(1000. It was j 
Incorporated in England and proposed to j 
acquire the business of Fowler Brothers 
(limited), of Liverpool; Fowler Brothers, j 
New York; the Anderson-Fowler Com¬ 
pany, New York; the Anglo-American | 
Refrigerator Car Company, the Anglo- 
American Provision Company, Chicago, 
and the Omaha Paoking Company, 
Omaha. One-third of the stock was taken 
by the old owners as purchase money, and I 
the remainder was ordered for public sub- 
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